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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached ** 



GOSPEL OF SRI 

THE HOUSEHOLDER DEVOTEE AND THE 
DEVOTEE WHO HAS RENOUNCED 

Sri Ramakrishna : The love of the 
worldly people for God is as short-lived 
as a drop of water that falls on a red- 
hot frying pan ; it makes a sudden 
sound and dries away the next moment. 

Worldly people are attached to earthly 
enjoyments and cannot, therefore, have 
that abiding love and consuming yearn- 
ing for God. 

The fast of Ekadashi is of three kinds : 
The first one is a complete fast ; not 
even a drop of water will be taken. 
Likewise a Sannyasin takes to perfect 
renunciation by completely giving up all 
clinging to worldly enjoyment. The 
second one is observed by taking milk 
and sweets. It is like the householder 
devotee who enjoys to some extent the 
fruits of his family life. The third 
variety is marked by a hearty meal 
consisting of dainty dishes ; and not only 



RAMAKRISHNA 

that, a few loaves may even be kept 
soaked in milk for the next time. 

People take to the practice of medita- 
tion and performance of worship, but at 
the same time allow their mind to dwell 
on lust and gold and are ever inclined 
towards enjoyment. As a result the 
spiritual practices they undertake are 
robbed of their true spirit. 

Hazra used to live here and devote 
much time to the practice of religion; 
but he had his wife, children and some 
landed property at home. So, as is 
natural, he was, on the one hand, taking 
the name of the Lord and undergoing 
austerities, but on the other, was very 
cleverly exploiting the same for worldly 
gain and profit. Such people cannot 
keep their word. Now they say they 
would never take fish, but again they 
take. 

Is there anything which a man is in- 
capable Df doing for money? He can 
go even to the extent of making 
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brahmins and holy men work as coolies, ! 

Sweets would rot, but I could not 
give them to these people. I could use 
water from unclean vessels belonging to 
others, but would not touch the water- 
pots of these people. 

Whenever Hazra saw any well-to-do 
men he used to call them near and in- 
dulge in all sorts of tall talks with 
them. He would sometimes tell them : 
“These — Rakhal and others whom you 
see — are all good-for-nothing in the 
practice of religion; they are good only 
in rambling about aimlessly.” 

When I see a man living in caves, 
smearing his body with ashes, observing 
fasts and undergoing many other austeri- 
ties, but at heart contemplating on 
worldly objects, on lust and gold, I cry 
shame upon him ! I consider him 
blessed who having withdrawn his mind 
from lust and gold lives and moves about 
happily, and does not even go through 
any religious austerities. 

(Pointing to Mani Mallick) He has 
no picture of saints in his house. The 
picture of a saint reminds one of God. 

Manilal : Yes, we have. In the 
room of Nandini there is a picture of a 
Christian lady-devotee. She is in prayer. 
There is another picture — one is clinging 
to the Rock of F aith which overhangs an 
unfathomable ocean. The moment he 
abandons faith he will at once drop 
down into fathomless water. 

There is one more picture — a few 
young girls, with their lamp filled with 
oil, are keeping vigil in expectation of 
the bridegroom. Whoever will fall 
asleep will not see him. God has been 
described as the bridegroom. (Parable 
of the ten Virgins). 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : This 
is very fine. 

Mantled : There are other pictures 
also — the picture of the Tree of Faith 
and that of Sin and Virtue. 



Sri Ramakrishjia (to Bhavanath) : 
Nice pictures indeed ! Go and see them 
once. 

With a short pause Sri Ramakrishna 
continues, “Sometimes when I think 
deeply I do not like these things. In 
the beginning only one has to pay some 
attention to sin and how to get rid of 
it ; but if through the grace of the Lord 
once love and yearning for Him make 
their appearance, all thoughts of virtue 
and vice are forgotten. The devotee, 
then, transcends the limits of all rules 
and scriptural injunctions. He is 
no longer troubled by thoughts of 
penance and repentance. 

“As for instance — you are sailing to 
your destination by following the 
winding course of a river with much 
hardship and delay. But if there is a 
flood you can reach there straight across 
the fields in a short time. Water, then, 
stands high on previously dry grounds. 

“In the initial stage one has to follow 
a long course of discipline and undergo 
much hardship. Everything takes an 
easy course at the dawn of yearning 
devotion. As for example — you can 




direction when the crops have been 
gathered. But before that you could 
walk only along the zigzag course of the 
ridges. Now you can go any way you 
like. If there is any hay left you can 
walk over it without any difficulty with 
your shoes on. If there are discrimina- 
tion, renunciation and faith in the words 
of the Guru no trouble will arise.” 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE PATH OP 
meditation : MEDITATION with and 

WITHOUT FORM 

Manilal (to Sri Ramakrishna) : Well, 
what is the method of meditation ? 
where should the mind be concentrated? 

Sri Ramakrishna : The heart is a well 
known place. The mind may be con- 







PRAYER TO THE LORD 



eentrated there or in the Sahasrara (the 
thousand-petailed lotus in the brain). 
These are the places to meditate upon 
as enjoined by the scriptures. Apart 
from that you may concentrate your 
mind anywhere you like. In fact, God 
exists everywhere. Where is He not 
present ? 

When Lord Narayana in accepting the 
gift of King Bali covered the three 
worlds — heaven, hell and the earth — 
with his three footsteps, was there any 
place left? A place with dirty soil is 
as sacred as the banks of the Ganges. 
In another view all this is but His cosmic 
form. 

Meditation can be both with and 
without form; but meditation without 
form is very difficult. In it all that 
you see and hear is to be merged into 
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nothing, and you are to be absorbed in 
the thought of your own real Sell. 
Shiva dances meditating on his real Sell. 
He utters the words “What am I ! What 
am I !” and dances in an ecstasy. 

This is called Shiva-Yoga. According 
to it the gaze is to be fixed on the fore- 
head in meditation. The Mind should be 
concentrated on one’s real Self by setting 
the world at nought through discrimina- 
tion which negates everything. 

There is another kind of Yoga called 
Vishnu- Yog a. It requires the eyes to be 
fixed on the tip of the nose. The atten- 
tion is bifurcated — half to the world and 
half inside. Such is the state in medita- 
tion with form. 

Meditating on the divine form Shiva 
sometimes dances uttering “Rama, 
Rama.” 



PRAYER TO THE LORD* 

By John Moffitt 

We are born, O Lord, in the dust of the earth, 

And our eyes are blind with the cloud thereof; 

In dust do we dwell, like children at play — 

O bring us assurance, Thou haven of love ! 

Wilt Thou not raise us up, if we slip once again? 

Wilt Thou leave us here sorely to suffer and moan ? 

Of ourselves, we could never find strength to arise; 

We should all lie forever downcast and alone ! 

O Lord, we are children of timorous mind; 

In our slightest endeavor we stumble or fall ! 

Why then dost Thou show us Thy terrible face ? 

O why must we look on Thy frowning at all ? 

Turn Thy anger away from us, weak though we be, 

And tenderly tell us what causes Thy frown; 

For if Thy arms raise us a hundred times more, 

What else can we do then, but straightway fall down r 



* Translated from a Bengali song. 




LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 



Brindaban , 12th August, 1903 
My dear U — , 

Your letter of the 10th June came 
duly to hand. I was very glad to know 
you all had been doing so nicely. I 
received a letter from D. by the same 
mail. I have written to her already in 
reply to that letter. I have received 
another letter from her which I could 
not reply yet. I have been waiting 
for your letter which you promised to 
write to me in your last letter giving me 
information about C. However, I hope 
everything is well with her. I got a 
letter from C ... of late. It was 
nice and of cheerful tone too, but in it 
also she didn’t write anything as regards 
her own health and so forth. It was 
full of sentiment only. I have not 
written to her in reply yet. Will you 
please convey my loving regards to her 
when you write to her. Yes, it is more 
than one year, my dear U . . . that 
I left your shores, but it seems much 
longer than that to me. Mother alone 
knows where She is going to keep me, 
but of one thing I can assure you that 
wherever I might be, I will have the 
interest of you all at heart and that I 
will never be slow to pray for the spirit- 
ual development of you all to Mother. 
May you all cling close to Mother and be 
helpful and loving to one another. I 
hear of . . . often. May Mother pro- 
tect him always. How faithful and like 
a hero he is at his place in the Ashrama, 
and be sure a right man in the right 
place. I need hardly tell you much 
about him, I know. He speaks so 
beautifully about you, how helpful you 
are to him and so forth. I am really 



glad of it. My loving regards to S . . . 
It doesn’t matter if she has 15,000,000 
desires, still she is my mother. I hope 
the Swami T. is again amongst you with 
fresh ardour and vigor this time and you 
are enjoying his lectures and his com- 
pany with more zest than before. I am 
glad to know that you try to help him 
as best as you can. I am delighted to 
know that S. is learning stenography. 
She will be another hand to help the 
Swami there. It pleased me very much 
to learn that S ... is well again and 
is to live with . . . and ... in Camp 
Taylor after her recovery from such 
a dangerous operation. My love to 
them, please. What is the matter with 
F . . . You never follow my requests 
closely, I see. Write me openly please. 
I guess there is a feeling now towards 
the . . . people which is not very 
friendly amongst the members of the 
Vedanta Society. Is that true? Well, 
I would ask you never to identify your- 
self with any party spirit, U . . . 
Keep always aloof of it if you want to be 
happy. Try to see Mother in all. That 
is the secret. I am doing much better 
now. Hope you are all doing well. My 
love to M. . . and S. . . and all the 
friends who care for it. With wishes 
and love to you as ever, 

Yours in the Mother, 

Tur iyanand a 

P.S. Will you please give me some 
account of the work Swami Ram is doing 
there and if possible of the doings of 
Dharma Pala, when you write to me 
again. Try to give me important news 
that would interest me. 




THE RIGHTS OF MAN 



Mr. H. G. Wells has initiated a world- 
debate on the above subject. (1) The 
sanctity of the human body, (2) the right 
of personal freedom, (3) the right to legis- 
late, (4) the right to challenge misrep- 
resentation, (5) the right to subsistence 
consequent upon the political and econo- 
mic collectivization of the world’s re- 
sources, (6) rights regarding education 
and freedom of worship, (7) the right 
to employment, (8) the right to acquire 
property, (9) the right of protection of 
property and, (10) the right of free move- 
ment, — are roughly the topics around 
which the debate is to be conducted. 
The draft submitted by Mr. Wells for 
discussion, his own contribution to the 
debate and the views of other thinkers 
appeared in the Hindu . After the dis- 
cussion is over, Mr. Wells proposes to 
redraft the clauses, which would then 
form a sort of Magna Carta for all 
mankind irrespective of race, creed and 
nationality. We do not propose to 
enter into the debate or offer any com- 
ments on any of the ten clauses drafted 
by Mr. Wells; as Vedantists we are con- 
cerned with the philosophical and spirit- 
ual issues involved in the present world- 
situation, which make it necessary for 
thinking men in certain parts of the 
world to initiate a symposium and 
formally discuss the Rights of Man. 

* * * 

Is the proposed debate a mere 
academic discussion which might pro- 
bably form a chapter of a new Utopia 
that is going to be written ; or is it 
something that can be and will be 
translated into practical politics, so as 
to enable humanity to open a new 
chapter in its progress towards the goal 
of universal freedom? This is the first 
question that confronts us. We shall 



attempt to answer it by seeking out the 
parties who are concerned in the matter 
and trying to get at their points of view. 
In the English Magna Carta of personal 
and political liberties, the people of 
England formed the party that demand- 
ed the rights and the king of England, 
a single man constituted the party that 
attempted to withhold the rights. The 
single man had perforce to yield to the 
united demand of a whole people, for 
the demand was irresistible. Who are 
the parties concerned in the proposed 
Magna Carta of the world, the charter 
of personal and political liberties for 
humanity as a whole? Who demand 
these rights; who withhold them and 
who again are merely indifferent to the 
whole question? This planet of ours is 
peopled by about two hundred crores of 
human beings, of various pigments of 
skin — black, yellow, red, brown and 
white and other intermediate shades. 
They speak different languages, have 
different religious beliefs, different cus- 
toms and traditions, and different stand- 
ards of wealth and knowledge. They 
enjoy different degrees of civil liberties. 
Some have submitted themselves to the 
unlimited suzerainty of individuals or 
groups who have inherited or acquired 
the power to curtail or withhold their 
personal liberties. Others have what are 
known as responsible governments which 
possess widely differing ideologies. The 
governments themselves are often not 
wholly emancipated, for the men who 
form them oftentimes happen to be 
puppets in the hands of organized 
groups that possess the power of money 
and others that wield a mighty influ- 
ence over the great propaganda machine 
known as the world’s press. Then there 
are conflicts between sections of human- 
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ity. From the dawn of history wars, 
great and small, have been a perpetual 
phenomenon occurring in some parts or 
other of this world. Quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the vforld witnessed a great 
war, by far greater than any that ever 
occurred before. We were then told 
that that was the war to end war. Dis- 
illusionment of our fond hopes for peace 
arrived in the shape of another great 
war in which the entire planet appears to 
be involved. The complexity of the 
world-situation makes it impossible to 
single out national, racial, political, 
economic or other well-defined groups 
that put forth a united demand for the 
fundamental rights of the whole of 
hu ma nity. Bach of the groups above 
referred to and other such groups have 
their own particular interests that mili- 
tate against the interests of other groups 
and of humanity as a whole. 

* * * 

In the midst of this strife and confu- 
sion, isolated voices are heard speaking 
on behalf of the human race. These 
cries in the wilderness often go unheeded. 
The men who utter these cries belong to 
all countries, all nations and all relig- 
ious beliefs. Transcending the limita- 
tions of country, nation and religion, 
they speak for humanity; they are not 
bound down by political and economic 
group-loyalties. They are rebels and are 
often persecuted by normal people who 
stick to their limited interests and look 
askance at these other men who attempt 
to disturb the existing order of things. 
These rebels who speak on behalf of 
humanity as if they were the accredited 
representatives of the human race are 
variously known as prophets, poets and 
philosophers. They are all fashioned out 
of the same metal, the shining gold of 
idealism. To them ideals are more real 
than the so-called real interests of work- 
aday life* They live for their ideal and 
are prepared to die for it. They are the 



finest flowers of the human race. Every 
age produces them; the Invisible King 
who presides over the destinies of the 
human race with infinite mercy and 
eternal alertne§s sends them as His 
messengers. They bear His mark on 
their foreheads. Theirs is the voice that 
pleads on behalf of humanity as a whole. 
Turning to the men in bondage they 
say : “Brothers ! shake off the shackles 
that bind you and be free.” To the 
tyrants who make bondsmen of their 
brethren they say : “Beware of the retri- 
bution that awaits you .* 5 The oppress- 
ed and the exploited of all nationalities 
are their chief concern. 

* * * 



Prophets, poets and philosophers are 
then the party that demand the rights 
of man. Men in power whose loyalty is 
not directed to humanity as a whole but 
stands restricted to the group to which 
they belong form the party that with- 
holds the inherent rights of man. As 
for the common people, they are in- 
capable of taking either of these posi- 
tions and consequently stand apart 
from the discussion. The solidarity of 
mankind is a commonplace idea with 
prophets, poets and philosophers who 
are the unrecognised, nevertheless potent 
legislators of the world. The idea is new 
to statesmen and politicians whose 
interests are mainly confined to national 
frontiers. Philosopher-statesmen now 
and again appear and attempt to direct 
the course of events, viewing the world 
as a whole. One doubts their survival- 
value, for under present conditions their 
colleagues, most of whom are “ practic- 
al” men, will throw them out as 
“idealistic dreamers”, unfit to have any 
voice in the practical concerns of 
national life. The world may have out- 
grown the stage in which it suppressed 
the voice of its prophets by stoning 
them or burning them or sending them 
to the stake. But it has not come any- 
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where near to entrusting them with 

* 

national responsibility. The philosopher- 
statesmen of Plato are yet to come. 



The human race as a whole, in the pre- 
sent stage of its evolution, is governed 
by the law of struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest formulated by 
Darwin. “Mutual devouring, hunger 
and conscious desire, the sense of a 
limited room and capacity and the 
struggle to increase, to expand, to con- 
quer and to possess” are the springs 
of action of national, racial, political, 
economic and such other groups. There 
are of course men and women whose 
lives are governed by the law of love, the 
working of which necessitates self-giving, 
self-denial and self-immolation. They 
find the fulfilment of their lives by deny- 
ing their own inherent rights for the serv- 
ice of others. A society based upon 
the law of love will be guided more by 
Duty and Faith than by Right and 
Reason. Individuals in such a society 
will consider it their duty to surrender 
their own rights for safe-guarding the 
rights of others. There is a middle posi- 
tion of consciously co-operating for 
mutual welfare. The attainment of this 
stage by humanity as a whole is almost 
an impossible proposition. The in- 
tellectual and moral level of the whole 
race should be raised to such a high 
extent as to enable the rank and file to 
perceive the beauty of an ordered world 
in which each man will conserve his in- 
herent rights by safe-guarding the rights 
of others. The three stages outlined 
above are applicable to individuals, 
nations and humanity as a whole. The 
struggle for survival blossoms into con- 
scious co-operation for mutual welfare 
which ripens into the law of love. 
“Precisely because the struggle for sur- 
vival, the impulse towards permanence 
is contradicted by the law of death, the 
individual life is compelled and used to 



secure permanence rather for its species 
than for itself, and this it cannot do 
without the co-operation of others and 
the principle of co-operation and mutual 
help, the desire of others, the desire of 
the wife, the child, the friend and helper, 
the associated group, the practice of 
association of conscious joining and 
interchange are the seeds out of which 
fiowers the principle of love”. (Sri 
Aurobindo: The Life Divine , Vol. I, 

Chap. XXI). 

* * * 

In the very nature of things the race 
as a whole lags behind the individual. 
Prophets, poets and philosophers who 
form the vanguard of humanity are 
guided by the law of love. Humbler 
men who are saintly are also guided by 
this law. Duty and Faith are the work- 
ing principles for this group which consi- 
ders the Sermon on the Mount not as 
an unpractical ideal, but as a living doc- 
trine applicable to the practical con- 
cerns of everyday life. They forego 
their own rights, but strongly uphold 
the rights of others. The foremost in- 
tellectuals of the race belong to the 
middle group of persons who are ready 
for conscious co-operation leading to 
mutual welfare. Right and Reason are 
the working principles of this group. 
The best of them would not accept any 
particular advantage that they deny to 
others. In the third group we find mili- 
tant nationalists and so-called men of 
action who despise thinkers and philos- 
ophers as mere dreamers. They are 
always prepared to fight for their rights 
regardless of the rights of other individ- 
uals and groups. This is the group 
that brings about world-wars and inter- 
national conflicts. The above analysis 
has revealed to us the true parties con- 
cerned in the matter and has also given 
us some idea of their points of view. We 
also note that in the very nature of 
things, intellectuals will frame and put 
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forward programmes for human justice 
and social amelioration, but will lack the 
necessary driving power to translate 
them into action. 

* * * 

As already noted above, the govern- 
ments of nations are at present domin- 
ated by men who are guided by the 
Darwinian law of struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest. The voice 
that arose in Nazareth nineteen hundred 
years ago is not taken seriously by men 
who profess to be followers of the 
Nazarene. The human race that is so 
slow to catch the celestial fire brought 
down to the earth by the Great Teacher 
s not going to be caught in the finely 
spun cobwebs of programmes put for- 
ward by intellectuals. Facing the bare 
facts we see around us nations whose 
very principle of existence is self-asser- 
tion associated with the destruction or 
enslavement of others. The passion for 
mutual destruction has reached such a 
degree that in the name of efficiency 
and national-preparedness, statesmen 
curtail the civil liberties of their own 
nationals and pile up huge debts which 
would seriously restrict the liberties of 
generations yet unborn. True reason 
and higher self-interest appear to be 
altogether absent in this mad world. 
In this state of affairs it is mere 
mockery to speak of fundamental 
human rights. 

# * * 

The League of Nations has dis- 
illusioned humanity of the possibility of 
achieving collective security by negotia- 
tion and mutual agreement. The fond 
hopes of a United States of Europe has 
receded into the background conse- 
quent upon the onslaught on the estab- 
lished religion by two of the major 
powers and complete indifference to relig- 
ion by several others. Will Durant 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post of 



Philadelphia says : “Half of Europe 
has rejected Christianity — explicitly in 
Russia, implicitly in Germany. Two- 
thirds of Europe and half of South 
America have deposed democracy, have 
established martial law over life and 
industry, and have submitted to the 
rule of “supermen”. Nearly all of 
Europe has put aside the ethics of 
Christ as incompatible with military 
vigour and has adopted the Nietzschean 
“master-morality” of power. In Russia 
and Germany, and in less degree in 
Italy, men have accepted these develop- 
ments not as passing tyrannies but as a 
new religion capable of stirring their 
hearts to sacrifice and heroic enterprise. 
Perhaps Christianity like democracy is 
doomed by the victory of force over per- 
suasion, of efficiency over freedom, of 
war over peace. The First World War 
did more harm to Christianity than all 
the Voltaires in history; the Second 
World War may complete its destruc- 
tion. Possibly the age of Nietzsche has 
already begun.” 

* * # 

Is there no hope for Europe and the 
world? Will not true Christianity rise 
up again as a civilizing force ? Has the 
Man of Sorrows irretrievably lost 
ground to the prophet of Superman ? 
Will not the wails of the world reach 
the Throne of Mercy ? Has God forsaken 
His world ? These are the questions 
that engage the attention of lovers of 
humanity all over the world. They are 
not anxious to consider programmes of 
fundamental human rights. For they 
know that humanity is divided against 
itself, and the assertion of fundamental 
rights by one section is the surest way 
of driving the men of the other section 
to trample upon those rights, if they 
can possibly do it; or they may discard 
their own rights and take refuge under 
a Dictator, “a Superman” who would 
perform the ruthless work of destruction 
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for them. In a divided house self-asser- 
tion by one side leads to self-assertion 
by the other and a conflict results. It is 
again a question of struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest. We may sin- 
cerely wish that the whole of humanity 
should settle down as members of a 
united household, a large joint family 
such as we know in India, share the 
world’s resources equally among them- 
selves and live happily ever afterwards. 
The very laws guiding human evolu- 
tion deny such a possibility. 

* * * 

In an individual human life the youth 
of strife and self-assertion is followed by 
the middle age of sweet reasonableness 
and conscious co-operation for mutual 
welfare and then the last stage of self- 
abnegation and law of love is reached. 
The movement takes place as if it were 
in a straight line. The analogy does not 
hold good for nations and for humanity 
as a whole. In these cases the course 
of movement is something like the 
swings of a pendulum; or if we credit 
nations and humanity with the wisdom 
of conserving accumulated experience, 
the movement may be said to take place 
in a spiral ever expanding in its radius 
nevertheless swinging alternately from 
one direction to the other. Self-asser- 
tion has in it the seeds of self-denial and 
self-denial in its turn has in it the seeds 
of self-assertion. Earlier in this discus- 
sion we quoted the words of Sri 
Aurobindo to testify to the first fact 
that the seeds of love are found in the 
principle of co-operation that arises from 
the struggle for survival. What about 
the other fact? The course of Chris- 
tianity and the successive stages 
through Which a monastic institution 
passes illustrate the fact of self-denial 
leading to self-assertion. By practice 
and precept Jesus enjoined upon His 
followers, the virtues of poverty and 
humility. Early Christians and saintly 



founders of monastic sects such as St. 
Francis of Assisi strictly followed the 
teachings of the Master. As the com- 
munity of monks grew, the extreme self- 
denial of the individual monk slowly 
gave place to accumulation of wealth 
under the convenient pretext of making 
provision for the permanence of the 
community or the house. The Evil One 
who is ever alert often starts his game 
by whispering into the ears of a wearied 
monk, “Well, austerities are all right for 
you, but what about the poor brethren ? 
Should you not keep back some funds 
for them ? Seeing your extreme self- 
denial the faithful are bringing costly 
gifts to you; why should you distribu.,* 
the whole of it to the poor in the streets ? 
Are not the brethren also poor? Do 
keep back something for them ; for after 
your demise the faithful may not respond 
so well as they do now.” The poor 
monk succumbs to the temptation, never 
knowing that it was the Evil One that 
prompted him to take the decision. Ac- 
cumulated property and along with it 
power and influence and other entangle- 
ments come. Self-denial thus swings on 
to self-assertion. 

* * * 

A nation that is down and out seeks 
avenues for strengthening itself and finds 
them. When it has achieved what is 
wanted, it does not stop short, 

it goes a step further and 
becomes a menace to neighbouring 

nations. They then pounce upon it and 
despoil it of its goods; thereafter they 
fall out among themselves in the act of 
sharing the loot, then form fresh com- 
binations and start the game anew. 

This in short is the international game 
that we are witnessing before our eyes 
day after day. Taking humanity as a 
whole we may note that the age of Right 
and Reason alternates with the age of 
Duty and Faith. Self assertion alter- 
nates with self-denial. Science has 
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ushered in new forces, and fresh experi- 
ences. Croesus of Lydia, if he were to 
return to the earth, will be dumb-f ounded 
to see the magnitude of the wealth 
owned by his successors, the modern 
multi-millionaires. What would strike 
him more than anything else is the 
ingenuity with which the present-day 
Croesuses are guarding their pile by 
hiring ministers of established religions, 
unscrupulous politicians and foremost 
intellectuals to do the job for them by 
poclaiming the fundamental rights of 
property. Property is the symbol of self- 
assertion. At a certain stage of pro- 
gress of the individual and the nation, 
acquisition of property is a virtue 
and also a necessity. At a certain other 
stage the distribution of accumulated 
property is a virtue and a necessity. 
The mistake is not in accumulating 
property but in continuing to accumu- 
late it ceaselessly and limitlessly. The 
ancient philosophy of India has solved 
this question once for all by laying down 
the Pravritti Marga of self-assertion 
and accumulation of property and the 
Nivritti Marga of self-denial and distribu- 
tion of accumulated property. If 
Europe is suffering today from the evil 
results of extreme self-assertion and the 
over-accumulation of property, India is 
suffering from extreme self-denial and 
the poverty consequent upon it. As we 
have already pointed out, the cure is 
contained in the malady itself, and 
tendencies are not wanting to show that 
the rhythm of national life will soon 
readjust itself in both parts of the 
world. 

* * * 

Christianity will certainly persist as the 
higher doctrine of self-abnegation found- 
ed on the law of love. Let us also not 
forget that the teachings of Nietzsche 
will continue to persist as the 
lower doctrine of self-assertion 
founded on the Darwinian law of 



struggle for survival. Although appa- 
rently contradictory as, night and day, 
fire and water, rest and activity, and so 
forth, both the principles are necessary 
for the functioning of an well-ordered 
world. In the heat of temper, particular- 
ly in times of war, people are apt to for- 
get the fact that Germans and Jews, 
Japs and Chins are all sons of the same 
Heavenly F ather, no matter whether 
they fight among themselves or maintain 
an attitude of peace. Despair leads us 
to hope; darkness, brings with it the ex- 
pectation of light. “We need not 
despair, for life is a fountain of ever- 
lasting exhilaration. No creature of 
earth has so tortured himself as Man, 
and none has raised a more exultant 
Alleluia. It would still be possible to 
erect places of refuge, cloisters wherein 
life would yet be full of joy for men and 
women determined by their vocation to 
care only for beauty and knowledge, 
and so to hand on to a future race the 
living torch of civilization. But of such 
ashes a new world might well arise. 
Sunset is the promise of dawn.” 
(Havelock Ellis — quoted in the Unity)* 

* * * 



Now to come back to the proposed 
Magna Carta of the world. Although the 
practical realization of the proposal is 
extremely remote, it is very useful and 
of very great educative value to let 
people know that humanity has certain 
inherent fundamental rights which give 
men and women the necessary freedom 
for living a fuller life and sharing the 
world’s resources as members of the 
same household. To achieve this the 
rich should be willing to give away 
some part of their property to the 
poor. We do not advocate for all 
men the extreme step contained in 
the advice “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven : and come and follow me,” 
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There is one thing which the world can 
nationalise and also internationalise and 
that is education. All men who are 
capable of profiting by it have a right 
to knowledge and enlightenment. The 
universities of the world should open 
their doors to rich and poor alike. The 
wealthy men of the world should make 
such endowments as to provide the best 
facilities for learning and acquisition of 
knowledge open to all men and women 
who are able to prove by strict intellec- 
tual tests their capacity to derive profit 
from such facilities. The labours of 
scientists and philosophers and of all 
men who labour and reach the peaks of 
learning are beneficial to the whole 
world, regardless of colour, creed and 
nationality. Why shouldn’t the world 
as a whole help them to acquire that 
knowledge ? The propagation of the 
fundamental and universal principles of 
religion is another direction to which the 
collective resources of the world could 
be directed. Health work such as the 
eradication of malaria is still another 
direction. The League of Nations as 
the one institution founded to express 
the collective will of the nations can do 
much, in spite of its past failures. Let 
us hear what the League has to say of 
its own future : “The present century has 
seen remarkable developments in every 
field of physical science, but perhaps an 
even more striking feature of the past 
two decades has been the effort to apply 
the method of scientific investigation to 
problems of human personality and rela- 
tions, and to employ the results of 
research in physiology, medicine, chemis- 
try and engineering for the betterment 
of conditions of life. There is in every 
part of the world an effort to improve 
standards of living in the light of 
modern scientific and technological ad- 
vance : there is growing a clearer con- 
viction that really to serve mankind 
such techniques must be employed not 



merely to make enterprise more efficient 
and human existence more comfortable, 

9 

but to min i mi se conflict between differ- 
ent elements of the population, to ex- 
tend understanding and to build up an 
order based upon law whose sanction is 
free and common consent. 

“If this may be said to be the desire 
of civilised peoples, the League of 
Nations has still much to do even in 
time of war. Count Carton de Wiart, 
who has for many years represented 
Belgium on League Committees dealing 
with legal problems and social questions, 
made this declaration of faith upon open- 
ing the recent (twentieth) session of the 
Assembly. It was in hours of darkness 
that men dreamt of the dawn, and that 
dawn, he was sure, would see the revival 
of the League, stronger and better adapt- 
ed to the true possibilities of inter- 
national life. The work of the League 
during this difficult period ‘will be 
watched everywhere by men of good- 
will. With them, I believe in a Higher 
Power which, in the words of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, has pity on the heart of 
man. I believe in human reason, which, 
where necessary, corrects its own short- 
comings : and I believe with staunch 
faith in the dignity and freedom of 
mankind, which remain the condition 
and basis of all true civilisation.’ 

Upon this faith was based Count 
Carton de Wi art’s conviction that efforts 
must be made during wartime to keep 
in being the essential services of the 
League — the research and wide human 
contacts maintained by the League 
Secretariat, the study of conditions of 
work continued by the International 
Labour Office and the juridical activity 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which reminds the world of an 
essential standard at a time when law is 
being transgressed.” 

Mayavati, 

March 10 , 
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In a world overcast with strife, where 
princes and peoples are warring against 
princes and peoples, where self and greed 
and profit guide both political philosophy 
and action, where the plighted word is 
broken and no pledge is sacred, it may 
seem strangely ironical to celebrate the 
anniversary of a poor unlettered man, 
who spoke of love and joy and peace. 
International struggles are a reflection, 
on a larger scale, of the many discords 
in the lives of the nations themselves. 
In India alone, Shias quarrelling with 
Sunnis, Hindus fighting against the 
Muslims, the labourers against the 
capitalists, the tenants against the land- 
lords, the Forward Bloc against the 
Congress, Hindustani against Hindi and 
Urdu, — there is not much trace of the 
vaunted spiritualism of the East. When 
the atmosphere is thus thick with discord 
and suspicion and mistrust, one hesitates 
to speak of the things of the spirit, of 
harmony, of divine mercy, of religious 
exaltation. For centuries, the leaders of 
nations have justified wars as a means 
to the establishment of peace. In 
Shakespeare’s Rickard HI, we find the 

exhortation : 

“In God’s name, cheerily on, 
courageous friends. 

To reap the harvest of perpetual 
peace 

By this one bloody trial of sharp 
war.” 

Several centuries later, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, Mr. Lloyd George, address- 
ing the House of Commons, said : 



“I hope we may say that thus on 
this fateful morning came to an end all 
wars.” 

So late as October 1, 1938, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, referring to the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement described it 
as symbolic of the desire of “our two 
peoples never to go to war with one 
another again.” But the nations are at 
war again and who knows when the war 
will end? And yet, despite these indi- 
cations of darkness and doom, our faith 
in man’s great destiny is not dimmed 
and we trust, not faintly but devoutly, 
that God fulfills himself in many ways 
and out of even these disasters may 
emerge a truer faith in the sanctity of 
human life and a living religion that 
shall influence every hour and every 
mood of men’s lives. Sir Humphry Davy, 
the famous eighteenth century chemist 
and a President of the Royal Society, 
once said : “If I could choose what of 
all things would be at the same time the 
most delightful and useful to me, I 
should prefer a Arm religious belief to 
every other blessing : for this makes life 
a discipline of goodness; creates new 
hopes when all earthly ones vanish ; 
throws over the decay of existence the 
most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens life 
even in death; makes even torture and 
shame the ladder of ascent to paradise; 
and far above all combinations of earth- 
ly hopes, calls up the most delightful 
visions of the future, the security of ever- 
lasting joys, where the sensualist and the 
sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihila- 
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tion, and despair.” Speaking at the 
University to a gathering comprised 
mainly of young and generous spirits 
still cherishing ideals, I have no hesita- 
tion in pleading for a religious life, not 
necessarily one of renunciation nor one 
of austerity, but a life that holds some- 
things sacred, that has a standard of 
conduct below which one will not fall, 
that contemplates the distant end and 
is not content with the immediate gain, 
that looks on earthly activities as a 
prelude to a fuller existence, that holds 
fast to certain principles and truths and 
will not abandon them come what may, 
that expresses itself in cheerfulness and 
charity, and that has a profound sense 
of the ultimate mysteries of things. All 
our labour and toil, all our many activ- 
ities, all our undertakings must be 
undertaken in a spirit of faith and prayer 
and sanctified by purity of life. 

It is specially appropriate that we 
should study the life and teachings of 
Ramakrishna, who never sought to found 
a new religion or sect, and who held 
that there were as many paths as there 
were faiths : many names, but a single 
Truth. On his elder brother’s death he 
became the priest of the Kali Temple 
of Dakshineshwar ; but he also took part 
in Vaishnava sankirtans. He went to a 
mosque, grew a beard, and called to 
Allah. He kept a picture of Christ in 
his room. An image of Buddha was 
placed there, too. God was present to 
him in astonishing wealth and sublimity, 
and from that presence arose a singular 
inward joy that surrounded and pene- 
trated all his faculties. “Every path,” 
he said, “leads to God. All religions are 
true. You want to go to the roof of the 
house. This can be done by the stair- 
case, wooden stairs, or a bamboo ladder, 
or even by clambering over a rope. It 
can even be done with the help of a 
single bamboo.” A man with such 
wonderful catholicity of view, who 



declined creeds, who was interested in 
truth alone and not in the shibboleths 
that masquerade as truth, Ramakrishna 
has a special message for mankind today 
even more than for the men of his own 
generation. 

Ramakrishna’s raptures and ecstasies 
have been ridiculed by some sceptics. 
When he sang and danced and passed 
into samadhi, some people were apt to 
smile as if they saw through a trick. 
But mystics all over the world have been 
known to experience ‘that secrete and 
blessed mood,’ when the body is laid 
asleep and we become a living soul. 
R-abi’a, the mystic, as she saw the ap- 
proach of dawn, burst into the following 
song in which God is addressed : 

“O my Joy and my Desire and my 
Refuge, 

My Friend and my Sustainer and 
my Goal, 

Thou art my Intimate, and longing 
for Thee sustains me; 

Were it not for Thee, O my Life and 
my Friend, 

How I should have been distraught 
over the spaces of the earth, 

How many favours have been best- 
owed, and how much hast Thou 
given me.” 

Ruysbroeek, a German mystic of the 
fourteenth century, has this passage on 
The Supreme Meeting : 

“Here there is a joyous and out- 
flowing immersion in the essential 
nakedness, where all the divine names 
and all the modes, and all divine 
reason, reflected in the mirror of the 
divine truth, fall into simple ineff abi- 
lity, in the absence of mode and of 
reason. For in this boundless abyss of 
simplicity, all things are enveloped in 
joyous blessedness, and the abyss re- 
mains itself uncomprehended save by 
the essential unity. Before this essen- 
tial unity, the Persons must give way, 
and all that lives is God. For here is 
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naught but an eternal rest, in a joyous 
envelopment of loving immersion, and 
this is the essence, without mode, 

which all interior spirits have chosen 

• 

above all other things. It is the dark 
silence in which all lovers are lost. 
But if we could prepare ourselves thus 

9 

for the virtues, we should unclothe 
ourselves, so to speak, from life, and 
should float on the wide expanses of 
this divine sea, and created things 
would no longer have power to touch 
us/’ 

Milton, in his serious mood, wants to 
hear the pealing organ and the clear 
anthems which may, with sweetness, 
on rough his ear, dissolve him into 
ecstasies and bring all heaven before his 
eyes. There need be no wonder, there- 
fore, that Ramakrishna should have had 
the experience which he himself related 
thus : 

“One day I was torn with intoler- 
able anguish. My heart seemed to be 
wrung as a damp cloth might be 
wrung. I was racked with pain. A 
terrible frenzy seized me at the 
thought that I might never be granted 
the blessing of the Divine vision ! A 
sword was hanging in the sanctuary 
of Kali. My eyes fell upon it and an 
idea flashed through my brain like a 
flash of lightning. ‘The sword ! it will 
help me to end it.’ I rushed up to 
it, and seized it like a madman. And 

lo ! the whole scene, doors, windows, 

% 

the temple itself had vanished. It 
seemed as if nothing existed any more. 
Instead I saw an ocean of the Spirit, 
boundless, dazzling. In whatever 
direction I turned great luminous 
waves were rising. They bore down 
upon me with a loud roar, as if to 
swallow me up. In an instant they 
were upon me. They broke over me, 

i 

they engulfed me. I was suffocated. 
I lost consciousness and I fell. How I 
passed that day and the next I know 



not. Round me rolled an ocean of 
ineffable joy. And in the depths of 
my being I was conscious of the 
presence of the Divine Mother.” 

Those who have not had such an ex- 
perience or any experience comparable 
to it can only believe in others’ testi- 
mony, for ‘knowledge is of things we 
see’. They must be content with the 
statement that such an experience is 
possible, how or when or where no one 
can tell. Romain Rolland describes 
Ramakrishna as playing the part of a 
mighty spiritual dynamo. That also is 
what Aurobindo Ghose means when he 
says : 

“In the life of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa we see a colossal spiri- 
tual capacity first driving straight to 
the divine realisation, taking, as it 
were, the kingdom of heaven by viol- 
ence, and then seizing upon one Yogic 
method after another and extracting 
the substance out of it with an in- 
credible rapidity, always to return to 
the heart of the whole matter, the 
realisation and possession of God by 
the power of love, by the extension of 
inborn spirituality into various ex- 
perience, and by the spontaneous play 
of an intuitive knowledge. Such an 
example cannot be generalised. Its 
object also was special and temporal, 
to exemplify in the great and decisive 
experience of a master-soul the truth, 
now most necessary to humanity, 
towards which a world long divided 
into jarring sects and schools is with 
difficulty labouring, that all sects are 
forms and fragments of a single inte- 
gral truth and all disciplines labour in 
their different ways towards one 
supreme experience. To know, be, 
and possess the Divine is the one thinjg 
needful and it includes or leads ufr 
to all the rest, all the rest that thfc 
Divine Will chooses for us, and neces- 
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sary form and manifestation, will be 

added.” 

What especially appeals to me in the 
teachings of Ramakrishna is the divinity 
with which he invests man, the high 
regard that he has for him, the nobility 
to which he elevates him. Mankind in 
general, not the Superman, is the object 
of his regard. Man, with all his faults, 
in all his weakness, in the sorrows that 
come in battalions, doomed to go in com- 
pany with pain and fear and bloodshed, 
man who was described by Pascal as the 
glory and the scandal of the universe, 
man was held up by Ramakrishna as 
worthy of the highest respect. “Seekest 
thou God ?” he asked. “Then seek Him 
in man ! His Divinity is manifest more 
in man than in any other object.” He 
did not preach renunciation of or retire- 
ment from the world of men. The creed 
that enjoins departure from activity, 
seclusion in a hermit’s cell, dwelling in 
the forest, has appeared to me a selfish, 
or at least an unsocial creed. “We 
mortal millions live alone,” it is true; 
but there is no necessity of being even 
lonelier than nature requires. Escape 
from the world into a world of medita- 
tion and thought and prayer is good at 
times, but it should not be the normal 
rule. He deserves praise and is worthy 
of respect who dwelling in the world, 
doing the work of the world, discharg- 
ing his duties as son, husband, father, 
as householder and citizen, yet treads 
the path of virtue and goodness. 

9 

Ramakrishna said : “There is nothing 
wrong in your being engaged in the work 
of the world. Do your work with one 
hand and with the other hold on to 
God. When your work is finished lay 
hold of God with both hands.” When 
he met Devendranath Tagore, he told 
him : “You have kept your soul for 



God, while your body moves in the 
material world. That is why I have 
come to see you.” This realisation of 
the need for not neglecting the world 
makes Ramakrishna a teacher of singular 
service. His disciples wander all over 
the world as mendicant monks, but their 
motto is service. One day at Dakshi- 
neshwar, while he was in a state of 
super-consciousness, he said : 

“Jiva is Shiva (All living beings are 
God. Who then dare talk of show- 
ing mercy to them? Not mercy, but 
service, for man must be regarded as 
God.” 

Vivekananda was present. When he 
heard these words he said to SMv- 
ananda : 

“I have heard a great saying today. 
I will proclaim the living truth to the 
world.” 

And thus inspired, the Ramakrishna 
Mission spreads its gospel of service, and 
both by example and by precept demons- 
trates its importance. Seneca said 
centuries ago that no man comes so near 
to the gods as one who shows kindness 
to men. Lying on his bed, in his last 
illness, Ramakrishna thought not of him- 
self, but his lament was “How I suffer 
because no one needs my help today.” 
I have not come across in any literature 
or life of -any saint a saying more heart- 
ening and more elevating than this. 
His grief was at the absence of oppor- 
tunity for service. He was happy only 
when he could serve. Where there is 
suffering, his followers render help. 
Where there is sorrow, they bring solace. 
Where there is pain and fear and harsh 
discord, they bring the benediction of 
fraternity and sweet peace and harmony. 
In their many deeds of kindness and 
love, Ramakrishna lives for ever. 
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In the philosophy of Samuel 
Alexander, a distinguished British 
neo-realist, Space and Time occupy the 
central position. It is an empirical 
philosophy in the sense that it is based 
on reflective description and analysis of 
experience. It takes all that is experi- 
enced by way of contemplation or en- 
joyment and analyses them into their 
ultimate constituents and discovers their 
relation to one another. The logical 
analysis of experience shows that all 
experience is a case of compresence 
between minds and external objects. 
This compresence or togetherness is a 
spatial and temporal relation. All phys- 
ical things exist in space and time, 
So also minds exist and act in time and 
space. The mind enjoys itself as being 
somewhere in space, and mental acts 
are related in time. Further, the minds 
stand related to the objects in one space 
and time. This suggests that space and 
time are somehow basic to all things 
and minds, or to all being. Hence 
Alexander regards Space-Time as the 
ultimate reality, the matrix of all being. 
“ Space-Time is the stuff of which 
matter and all things are specifica- 
tions ”. 1 We should not speak of Space 
and Time as two distinct and separate 
realities. Space and Time have no 
existence apart from each other. The 
ultimate reality is Space-Time, the one 
indissoluble and all-pervasive stuff of all 
things, beings and entities. The mathe- 
matical entities of the American realists 

1 Vide Alexander’s Space, Time, and Deity > 
Vol. I, p. vi. 



are said to be neutral and seem to be 
far removed from the empirical world 
of space and time. In truth, however, 
they are constructions rooted in empiric- 
al Space and Time. They are only 
complexes of Space-Time. The neutral 
world of the American realists is seem- 
ingly neutral, but really ‘filled with the 
characters, of Space-Time*. The stuff 
of the world which is Space-Time may 
also be described as pure Motion in the 
sense that it precedes the movement of 
material bodies and even the genera- 
tion of matter itself. A material body 
is constituted by particles which are not 
points but motions or groups of 
motions. Thus a flash of light, which 
is a kind of motion, is. an instance of a 
very simple substance. Particular em- 
pirical objects are complexes of motion 
differentiated within Space-Time which 
is ‘the one all-containing and all-encom- 
passing system of motion*. ‘Space- 
Time is an infinite given whole, and its 
elements are represented conceptually 
as point-instants or bare events; other 
empirical things or existents are group- 
ings of such events, whirlpools within 
that ocean, or they are crystals in that 
matrix. But while a crystal may be 
separated from its matrix, empirical 
existents never can; they remain swim- 
ming in the medium of Space-Time .* 1 

With regard to the nature of Space 
and Time there are widely different 
views. To the ordinary mind, Space 
and Time are two unlimited substances, 
which like two receptacles contain all 

1 Dp. Vol. I, p. 188. 
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things and events respectively. Some 
philosophers treat them as mere appear- 
ances which are real for the finite mind 
but have no place in the ultimate reality 
which is spaceless and timeless. Kant 
believed them to be forms of sense- 
perception, which are empirically real 
but transcendentally ideal. Many other 
philosophers hold that space is the 
relation of coexistence among things, 
while time is the relation of succession 
among events. According to Alexan- 
der, Space and Time are not merely 
the order of coexistence and succession 
among things and events, but are the 
stuff or matrices out of which things 
and events are made and of which they 
are in some sense complexes. As Kant 
observed rightly, we may think away 
particular things and events, but we 
cannot think away Space and Time as 
such. To think of Space and Time by 
themselves is to think of things and 
events, in their simplest and most ele- 
mentary character. Space and Time 
are thus the primal stuff of all 
empirical beings or existent s. 

Space is presented to us in experience 
as something which contains distin- 
guishable parts but is continuous, and 
which is i n fin ite. The parts of space 
may be conceptually reduced to co- 
existent points, which again are not 
independent but continuous. In like 
manner Time is experienced as a suc- 
cession of periods or durations, which 
may be ultimately distinguished into 
moments or instants with the help of 
intellectual construction. The distin- 
guishable parts of time are not isolated 
but connected. Like Space, Time is 
infinite. One finite space or time has 
a surrounding space or time into which 
it sensibly flows. Thus Space and Time 
are continuous and infinite wholes 
which are not made up of parts but 
within which parts can be distinguished 
as fragments of the whole. The ele- 



ments or ultimate parts of Space and 
Time are conceptually represented as 
points and instants. 

Space and Time are commonly re- 
garded as independent and separate 
entities. But they are really inter- 
dependent, so that ‘there neither is 
Space without Time nor Time without 
Space; Space is in its very nature tem- 
poral and Time spatial .’ 1 Time is a 
continuous succession of events. But 
successive events cannot be continuous 
unless they are somehow together or 
connected in Time. Hence there must 
be some continuum other than Time 
which connects different instants of 
time, past and present, earlier and 
later. It is Space that preserves the 
continuity of different moments of 
Time. Without such continuity among 
different parts. Time will be reduced 
to one moment or a mere ‘now’, and 
we cannot have Time as a continuum 
of successive events. If Time cannot 
be what it is without relation to Space, 
neither can Space be except through 
its inseparable relation to Time. Space 
is a continuous whole of distinguish- 
able parts. Without a number of dis- 
tinct parts within it, Space would be 
a mere blank. It would be a continuum 
without elements, which is no contin- 
uum at all. If therefore Space is to 
be a real continuum, it must contain 
distinctness of parts. The wholeness of 
Space as such cannot account for the 
distinctness of its parts. Hence there 
must be some entity not itself spatial 
which distinguishes and separates the 
parts of Space. This other entity is 
Time without which there would be no 
distinct parts or points in Space and 
Space itself would be a blank. Thus 
Time and Space are interdependent. 
“Without Space there would be no 
connection in Time. Without Time 

1 Op. dt. t p. 44, 
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there would be no points to connect 55 . 1 
It follows that there is no instant of 
time without a position in space and 
no point of space without an instant of 
time. A point occurs at an instant 
and an instant occupies a point. Hence 
there are no points and instants by 
themselves, but only point-instants or 
pure events . So also there is no mere 
Space or mere Time but only Space- 
Time or Time-Space. The real exist- 
ence is Space-Time, the continuum of 
point-instants or pure events or 
motion. Space and Time when taken 
separately are not real existences but 
only abstractions from Space-Time as 
one indivisible given whole which is the 
stuff of all reality. 

Space-Time as the continuum of 
pure events is more precisely described 
as a system of motions. Events or 
happenings are really different kinds of 
motion, although pure events are not 
the particular motions of finite bodies. 
Space has no motion by itself. It is 
Time that is the source of movement. 
‘Space may thus be regarded as gene- 
rated by Time or as the trail of Time . 5 
But we should remember that there 
could be no Time without a Space, in 
which its trail is left. ‘Time as it 
moves from past through present to 
future is the occupation of a stretch of 
Space . 5 If Space by itself does not 
produce anything, ‘Space as qualified 
with Time is the matrix of all being 5 . 

Space-Time is, for Alexander, the 
stuff of all reality. Physics, psychol- 
ogy and mathematics all deal with the 
same Space-Time in different ways and 
different degrees of directness. The 
physical objects investigated by the 
physical sciences are parts of Space- 
Time as contemplated. Mental entities 
like mind, consciousness and self are 
complexes of Space-Time as enjoyed. 



Mathematical and logical entities seem 
to be far removed from this empirical 
Space-Time, but in reality the neutral 
world of mathematical logic is filled 
with the characters of Space-Time. 
The time and space in which the mind 
experiences itself are mental so far as 
they are enjoyed by the mind. But 
they have the same characters and 
possess much the same intimacy of 
relation as physical Space and Time. 
Mind as a continuum of mental acts 
is in Time and always moves or goes 
on. “In itself the mind is a theatre 
of movement or transition, motion 
without end . 551 And our experience 
clearly shows that the time in which 
the mind enjoys itself is a part of the 
same Time in which it contemplates 
external objects. Further, the mind 
enjoys itself in some place and is in 
Space in the same sense in which it 
endures in enjoyed time. This how- 
ever need not be taken to mean that 
the mind is like a spatial physical 
object. The mind is not in the contem- 
plated Space occupied by physical ob- 
jects. It exists and is spread out in 
enjoyed Space. Mental acts or pro- 
cesses have position and direction in 
the extensive enjoying consciousness of 
the mind. The Space in which mind 
enjoys itself is the same as that of the 
body in which it is. “I feel myself 
somewhere in my body or more partic- 
ularly in my head 55 . 2 Hence my mind 
is in the same place as the body or 
more specifically as the brain. Thus 
the Space and Time in which mind 
exists and acts are parts of the physic- 
al Space and Time in which the body 
concerned exists and acts. “Mind and 
body are experientially one thing, not 



two altogether separate things, because 



they occupy the same extension and 



1 Op. dt„ p. 48. 



1 Op. dt. f p. 95. 

* Op. dt. f p. 101, 
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places as a part of the body”, 1 Like 
physical Space and Time, mental space 
and time involve each other. There is 
no mental space without its time, nor 
time without its space. At any 
moment of our mental life, we have a 
mass of enjoyments which succeed each 
other in time and occupy definite places 
in the mental space. ‘Thus enjoyed 
space is, full of time and enjoyed time 
is distributed over enjoyed space. 
There is one mental space-time. Our 
mind is spatio-temporal’. This mental 
space-time is the same reality as phys- 
ical Space-Time, since it occupies the 
space-time of the body, or more specifi- 
cally of the brain. “What is contem- 
plated as physical Space-Time is en- 
joyed as mental space-time”. 2 Mathe- 
matical space and time, however abs- 
tract and non-empiric al they may seem 
to be, are saturated with the characters 
of the same empirical Space-Time. 

Empirical existents are found to 
possess two kinds of characters, viz., 
the variable and the pervasive. Sgme 
characters of empirical existents vary 
from one thing to another, i.e., are 
present in some and absent in others. 
Thus colour, materiality, life, con- 
sciousness are not the common charac- 
ters of all existents, but are peculiar 
to some things only. But there are 
other characters which are pervasive 
and belong in some form to all exist- 
ents. These are existence, universality, 
relation, identity, substance, causality, 
diversity, magnitude, number, etc. 
Thus every existent is (identical with) 
itself, is a substance of some kind, a 
cause of some effect, and so on. Of 
these two kinds of characters, the 
variable are called empirical, and the 
constant or pervasive are called non- 
empirical or a priori . Now variable 
characters are the qualities of things, 

1 Op. cit., p. 107. 

a Op. cit., p. 180. 



con- 



while the pervasive characters are the 
categories. Both these characters, 
however, belong to experienced things. 
That the pervasive characters are non- 
empirieal does not mean that they are 
not experienced. Rather, they are the 
essential and universal characters of all 
experienced things whatever and, as 
such, may be called empirical in the 
wider sense of the word. ‘The cate- 
gories are the groundwork of all empiric- 
al reality. They are the constituents 
of all empirical existents. Life, mind and 
matter as empirical things are reducible 
to certain complexities of motions or 
spatio-temporal events. The categories 
are common to mind and non-mental 
objects. They are pervasive characters 
of all that is experienced by us. But 
from this we should not suppose that 
they are forms of experience which the 
mind imposes on the subjects of experi- 
ence. Far from this being so, the 
mind and its objects are alike grounded 
in and constituted by the categories. 
We apply certain categories to certain 
things because there is something in the 
nature of things themselves which 
makes them amenable to those cate- 
gories. The reason why the categories 
are applicable to all things is that they 
are the fundamental properties of 
Space-Time. ‘They are, as it were, 
begotten by Time, on Space’. Things 
with their qualities are so many com- 
plexes in Space-Time. The categories 
being the fundamental properties of 
Space-Time must needs characterise all 
things, including the mind. The cate- 
gories are properties of any space-time 
and so belong to all things which are 
really differentiations of Space-time. 
“The categories then being the funda- 
mental determinations of Space-Time 
are the pervasive features of the experi- 
enced world.” 1 



Op. cit., p. 880. 
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Space-Time is thus the source of 
the categories or the non-empirical 
characters of existent things, which they 
have because of certain fundamental 
features of any Space-Time. As such, 
the categories cannot be properly de- 
fined. For to define a thing is to 
explain it in terms of simpler elements, 
whereas there is nothing simpler than 
Space-Time. For similar reason, the 
categories cannot even be described 
completely. Still we have no doubt as 
to their reality. ‘Space-Time itself and 
all its features are revealed to us direct 
as red and sweet are*. They are to be 
accepted as something given and imme- 
diately apprehended by us. As the 
source of the categories Space-Time is 
not itself subject to the categories. 
For Kant the categories apply to objects 
of experience and not to the self which 
is their source. For Alexander the 
categories apply to the empirical things 
which are special configurations in 
Space-Time; but they do not apply to 
Space-Time itself. “Space-Time does 
not exist but is itself the totality of all 
that exists ”. 1 To exist is to occupy a 
space-time. Space-Time does not exist, 
for it cannot be said to occupy a larger 
Space and Time; but it is existence it- 
self, taken in the whole. Space-Time is 
not universal; for there is no general 
plan of which Space-Time is an exem- 
plification and of which there may be 
other exemplifications. Space-Time is 
the whole of which all spaces and times 
are specifications, and this whole cannot 
be repeated. ‘Space-Time is not a rela- 
tion, nor a system of relations, but it is 
relational in the sense that in virtue of 
its continuity there are relations between 
its parts and the relations are themselves 

spatio-temporal*. Space-Time is not a 

* 

whole of parts, for it is not a whole 
constituted by its parts and related to 



other wholes. On the other hand, parts 
and wholes arise in Space-Time as it 
lives and moves. It should not be 
called a whole of parts, but the whole 
or system of all existent s. Strictly 
speaking, it is neither one nor many, 
but the one and only matrix of all being. 
Space-Time is not a substance, although 
it is sometimes loosely described as the 
infinite substance. A substance is an 
existent configuration of Space occupied 
by time and causally related to other 
substances. Space-Time as a whole has 
neither any configuration, nor any 
causal relation to other things. “In 
truth, infinite Space-Time is not the 
substance of substances, but is the stuff 
of substances ” 1 It is the stuff of which 
all things are made. ‘But it is not 
the supreme individual or person or 
spirit, but rather that in which supreme 
individuality or personality is engender- 
ed*. It has no ‘quality* save that of 
being spatio-temporal or motion. All 
qualities belong to the existents which 
grow within it. Empirical existents are 
only crystals within the matrix of 
Space-Time which thus takes the place 
of what is called the Absolute in ideal- 



istic systems. It is an experiential 
absolute within which all things are 
finite complexes or incomplete parts. 
But it does not destroy the relative 
reality of finite existents. Rather, it 
supports and sustains them, just as the 
surrounding space from which a triangle 
is cut off secures its existence as a 
triangle. Empirical existents being con- 
figurations of Space-Time share in the 
reality which belongs to their matrix. 
‘Within this matrix there are progressive 
grades not so much of reality as of per- 
fection. But everything that truly is is 
really. The One is the system of the 
Many in which they are conserved not 
the vortex in which they are engulfed *. 2 



1 Op. cit ., p. 388. 



1 Op. cit., p. 841. 

8 Op. cit., p. 847. 




